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An understanding of the organization called "school" 
is dependent not primarily on "scientific" constructs, but on sets of 
values and other phenomena that elude precise measurement and yet 
influence people *s behavior. These phenomena have been largely 
ignored by researchers in educational administration. The social 
sciences have tended to dominate research into educational 
administration. Hovever, the generally accepted "ideal" scientific 
approach provides only a partial explanation of the behavior of 
participants. Definitions of the word "theory" have tended to be 
based on the hypothetico-deductive approach; we have tended to ignore 
xhe argument that science also progresses by the contribution of 
courageous individuals vho put forward irreverent, unorthodox ideas. 
(Author/JG) 
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R. Crane, vho vras orifrinn.lly to bo a co-aut?ior of this mr.er. Ho r!.lr;o 
ex'-resser. his doen a-mnreciation for ideas nres'^nted hy I'r,. H. IrcGrath. 
!i1r. Crane if University Fellov r»nd Kz. r/icGreth Lecturer in Educr-tional 
Administration in the Certre for Adrinistrative Studies in tho Faculty; 
O of Education in the University of New En/cland. 



Ir "'t^^-^-envolf Herran Hesse claiir.s that "Huiran life is reduced to 
re-1 suffering-, . to hell, only vhen two ^.^^es, two cultures, and religions 
ovarian." He mipht have added "...when some furdamentally or.r^csiiig and 
one-eyed academics meet at a conference on educational administration"! 
A? one of those responsible for the plannin^r of the third International 
Intr:rvif?itiation Program I am still shaken by the heat engendered by 
Barr Srecniield's nov; famous (or infamous) parser on phenomenology and 
th^ theory of orfranizntions."^ I v;as not particularly excited by the 
r^n^er so competently delivered in Bristol during July 1974 and I must 
adrrit to bein.f not particularly excited by it to-day. Dr. Greenfield had 
a Doint to make and he made it very well. Like most Darricipants in the 

T found ar^roments v/ith vhich I did not apree (for example, the 
ar.-^ertion that the social sciences seek a grand over-arching theory to 
exr>lair ultimate reality) - and those with v/hich I did agree (for example. 
Bums' belief that the better m.anipu'' ation of num,bers cannot substitute 
fo- the etn-ntiness of the concepts to v-hich they axi^ly). A first rate 
scloolnr, Ore nlield or^ened nev; doors for some and pricked the pretensions 
of others vho v;ere hiding behind closed doors. 

Greenfield obviously T^ricked some too assiduously , for in the course 
of the followinp: tv;o or three years there emerged a pompous polarization 
marked ?ft one extrem.e by those vho claim that organis5ritional behavior 
cr\n bo fully understood only through "hard" data derived by emr^irical 
mG^nfi fron theories based on Feigl's "purely logico-mvathematical 
nrocedures" and at the other by those v;ho claim that such behavior can 
only be understood though "soft" data derived from phenomenological 
procedures such as the herm.enevtic-emancipatory approach of Habermas, 
T>e controversy has tjroduced several publications, including a spirited 
s-ries of articles in U. C.g.A. Review . ^» »^ 

This T)olari^a.tior. , though productive of healthy argument, also 

reflects a sad naivete rep-'^rdin^': the vrays in which hrmian knowledge has 

•^.dvanced. In a j?ense the controversy is rem.iniscent of that vhich 

lolloved P. Snow*s Rede Lecture, The T\vo Cultures and the Scientific 
6 

Rrvc aiion delivered in Cambridge almost two decades a^'-^o. Snow brought to 
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the nii.rface the conte^nDorriry ?'"^lit in V-'er-tern Wfn hn*:veon 

the so-called "f?ciences" the so-called "hurarities" • Rer-'nonses, 

like those ex-^-^rienced by Greenfield, v/ere often emotional and harsh 

things were said by men and vroir.en trained in the o'opective, cool 

tradition of scholarship* kr, one obr:erver, vhose symmthie?; were only 

too obvious, T)ut it, "Huiranists nre i^r-orant of science nnd "re ashnmed • 

of it; scientists are ignorant of the hiw.anities and are nroud of it." 

One could be excused for r.oping that by the mid 1950's (to sny 

nothing ot the mid 1970's) academic man v.ould have recot^nised the need 

for careful analysis rather than amomentum ad hominem . Aft^r all, our 

civilization has by now ha" much experience of neAv ideas and of foreign 

gods - even if the Latter have rarely hailed from Canada; Tv.o thousand 

years a^o Horace -^escribed how "captive Greece took captive her rude 

conqueror" and a thousand years later the mediaeval world ultimately 

admitted the benefits of the reintroduction by the Arabs of Aristotelian 

logic. As Henle points out, 

...The second article of St. Thomas' 5\mma Theologiae asks 
whether sacred doctrine is a science- ( utrum" sacra doctri na 
sit BCientia ). This is a question which could not havo 
beer, afked in tenth century Christian culture. 7 

There is in academe an rgent need for a little more humility and a 
good deal less r)ontif ication. VS/e do not have to sr^end much time 

in resurmcting frhosts to come un with the haimting n^^jnes of ^ocr^^tes, 
Jesus, da Vinci, Pasteur, Darwin and Sinstein. These men had much in 
common : not only v;ere they irreverent, eccentric, unorthodox ar/i in 
recent cases "unscientific", but they Were all laughed at. In this 
regard it is a sobering thought that the word "science" did not ar>T)ear 
in the Oxford Dictionary until 1867 and that as late as 1884 Arnold 
Toynbee could deliver his lectures on The Industrial Revolution in 
Engrland v/ithout so much as mentioning the v/ord "science". 

A study of the politics of scholarship, to take one small p:-\rt oi 

the ST)ectrum of learning, suggests th^t the acceptance or other'/'ise 

of a thoory or of a fact v/as almost invariably dependent u^on the 

influence of T)Owerful contemt)orary value systems and the grouDs v;hich 

en-DOUsed those svs^tems^ Y/hile historical examples of this ren-^r ligation 

■ o 

are legion, Peyei*abend reminds us to peep behind the test tube nnd the 

commter to-day, also. ' 
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i^'orrnal education hao r?lv?.yrj ho'^.n dominri.ted loy vnluc- frnxnerorks ns 
befits a social institution established to tran3rr.it selected aspects of 
the cultural heritap:e. While it is true that the "Dari'/inian cue" ar^ 
Harold Ruf^fc calls it stimulated the application of sci ence to education, 
thvs beginning a long and perhaps incestuous relationship with 
psychology, a very great deal of attention is still paid to the area 
loosely knov.Ti as '"-Tiilor-ophy of Education. It is an interesting" observation 
that In North America at least, little attention is given in preparation . 
-nrogr^ms f or rchool administrators to the Question of values while the 
literature in the field of philosophy and educational admini?:tration is 
miniscule. Research pro,iects in the area appear to be very fev^ and far 
between. 

The emphasis upon the social sciences in the literature of educa.tional: 

administration has in the past tended to support the rather rigid 

9 

interpretation of science presented by Feigl : the world is a system or 
machine made up of objects of v-hich man is one among many to be controlled 
or to control. It is difficult to ascertain from the social science 

literature as it relates to educational administration that the world o-- - 

science itself has under^^one a revolution. The modem physicist, for 
example, now sees the world as a system of ever-moving and ever- 
interacting components as insepeorable from man as he , the obserx^^er, is 
insep-arable from them. I/Toreover, contrarj'- to the n^geteenth century-^-^ 
viewpoint, absolute certainty now escane physicist and mathematician alike. 
Let me make it crystal clear that I am not denigrating the role of xhe 
social sciences in helping to explain and predict organizational behavior; - 
I am merely asking to v/hat extent v;e are likely to achieve certitude 
in the study of the complex social system v/e call "school" vhen ce- titude 
is no longer achievable in m.athematics. 

In the study of educational administration theories em.anating from '.h 
the social sciences are nov/ comjiionplace (it does not concern me that the 
majority of these theories were developed outside of educational 
institutions). But v here are the theories from religion, ethics, 
mythology, history, poetry, dram.a and the novel ? It is worth reporting 
here that when U.C.E.A. was tooling up for the preparati^p/i of the book =: 
Social Science Content lor Preparing Educational Leaders Crane and myself ■ 
wrote to the editors asking for the inclusion of a chapter or chapters ^^^^^ ■ 



concennc^ vilh the above areas of enouiry. Our eurrev^txoY) v/as T)olitely 

rejected (a decision v;hich I still rerret), bijt v-*^ dir? irorp-ce to rquee^.e 

one or tv:o coirmercials about our prejudices into another chan** er v.-e 

13 

Y.ere invited to v:rite» 

this is an a-orropriate time to ask v/hether the life of human organiz- 
ations can in fact be understood vithout reference to these fields, 
irrespective of hov; "unscientific" they may be. Some simple exam^ples 
from life v/:".l^ I hope, make m.y r>oint : 

1,. On an island in the South Pacific is an agricultural co-operative, 
v/hich produces crops for the comjnon good, advice of a technical nature 
being given by an Australian expert. A year or so ago the crop of taro 
root vs'as so good that there was sufficient a.vailable for export to 
neighbour- islands. The co-operative refused to agree to export. V/hen 
Dressed for an exDlanation they said, "Yes, we v:ould like the extra 
income^ but v;hat does the taro thinlc?" 

2. In an excellent case published by the Harvard Business School the 
story of the decAne and fall of the Saturday Evening Post is analysed 
in detailv In spite of vast data-gathering resources , strong financial 
reserves and much expert advice an executive stood by the Post / selling 
much more profitable enterprises in order to keep his much-loved journal 
on the_nevv-B stands. 

3» A school Vrith vhich the writer is closely associated is owned 
by the Church of England, It is a boarding and day school for boys only 
and it has served the region of several* thousand square miles for nearly 
a century. The headmaster was a Rhodes scholar and is a graduate of 
Oxford University. Irrespective of hov; burdened he is with administrative 
duties he always teaches a class and considers it essential that he 
nersonally coach the first cricket team. " 

4* Another school known to the v:riter is a church school for girls. 
Recently an ex-member of the teaching staff wrote a thinly-disguised 
novel about the personal lives of three previous headmistresses, one 
of V'hom was described as a lesbian* 

One could go on at length with exam.ples like these. It is only too 
obvious that \mless certain non-scientific information is available to 
the researcher he is likely to miss seeing the real institution 
altogether. In the cases above not to have knov;ledge of religious 
beliefs in the case of 1, personal commitment in the case of ?, 



tradition in the case of 3f^na literatiiro in the nn.se of 4, v:oulr3 
hp.ve involved lo^kinr: only hnlf or less of the institi^tion. 

Peiprl once described the history of our culture as n. lonr u ^i-ard 
strurrle ^p:f?inst "the dogmatic, other-vorldly , ?^UT^er-natur?5listic, lender- 
minded, rationalistic, T>arochi'^l*' tov.ards "the critical, vorldly, 
naturalistic, fact-niinded, einpj.rical, e>:-nerinient?^T and universally- 
applicable v/ays of thinkinr.*- I r.yself once subscribed to this vievi^oint 
but nor find myself rather less enthusiastic. Indeed, it nov;s se-nms to 
me that in order fully to understand an organization, and esnecially it^? 
more elusive characteristics, traditions and functions v/e may be forced 
to consider adoxitin^T the very aprvroach which Peigl by implicstion re.^ects. 
It is, of course, possible that Fei.gi v.as overstating his case. Jr. a 
little-lcnov.n v^ork Paul Feyerabend describes a meeting with P'eip;! in 
Vienna during 1<^54, rhen to the surprise of those present the Master 
admi-^ted that formalization v/as not the last v/ord in philoso-nhy. To 
quote Peyerabend, 

"There was still a task for philosophy in the traditional 
rehsel There was still rooir. for fundamental discussion - for 

STieculation (dreaded wordi )^ there Vvas istill a r)ossibir^^^^^^^^ " 

of overthrowing highly f orr-alLzed systems vith a little 
common sense I" 

Inexorably the question of val^ies retums us to the nagging cuestion 
of theory, that much-maligned and ill-defined phenomenon UT)on vhich 
consciously or tmconsciously we base our hypotheses and pronorritions . 
As Dan Griffiths nointed out so convincingly nearly twenty years '?,f:o 
there is no avoiding theory : we all m.ake decisions v/ithin a sur)-norting 
conceptual framework and we all attemnt som.ehow to explain and predict 
behavior. Tn.ay^.'^eory is inescapable. In the words of Andrew and -Vke. 
"The iT^ost important ^or bothering with theories is that we have no 
a^ltemative." 

Yes, but what ie this phenomenon we call "theory"? A few vears ajrro, 
following Willower, ' I defined it as "a set of logically interrelated 
nrorositions with potential for explaining and r^redicting events for 
T>roducing new knovaedge. " " In recent --ears, as I have sT>en- more time in 
the schools of other cultiires I have b<-^gun to wond r r^.bout the v;ords 
"logically interrel at ed'^ Logical to vhom? To the researcher? To the 
sub.iect? To the organization? But surel.y Darv;in wa,s the m st illogical 
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man on the "Beagle" in the eyez of m'^ny of his di?^tinruirhed cont^rr/ror- 

aries* Surely the South Sea islanders v;ho left their tare to rot v/ore 

illogical in the eyes of the Australian a frri cultural scientist. 

I have nov. come to the viev/ that any set of proDOsitions, logical 

or illogical, v.ith T)otfir:tial for exiDlainin;^ and predict inr: events and 

for "oroduc^^r nev.^ knowledge is an adecuate theov^f, iU^ter all, ^s 

Heisenherg puts it, arguinp: from his experience with Physics, *'iSven the 

most important decisions of life must ^Tlwnys contain thir inevitable 

element of irrationality 

A cuicial asnect of good> theory developrent, however, relates to 

the area of systematic and ren^eated obsorvation. Thus vhile it is -oossibli 

to explain or predict s. behavior pn the evidence of a sinfrle observation 

the prediction is very much more powerful if it is syiematically end 

repeatedly observe^^ Putting all of this in another way, vhile v/e can 

agree v/ith Cronbach that there is little of value in "casual reflections ; 

upon casual observations" , if systematic and repeated observation 

leads to systematic and repeated recording of illogical or irrational 

prbpo si t i oris then thb s e propositi oris cert airily caririo t b e igri or e d • - - ~ ™ 

Having v;aded this deeply into the mire it seems apr)ropriate to 

refer to the nov;-hallo\ved '•is-ought" controversy in theory building. 

Contrary to my thinking of a decade ago I no longer have difficulty 

in envisaging an is-ought theoi^r continuum. Indeed, I fail to see how 

I could ar)T)r^ach a study of schools in Af.ganistan ^r/ithout first 

familiar is inrr ra^'^self v:ith the Koran or the schoolr of Boston without 

some reference to the " ought 'V ml ings of the United St?^tes Supreme Court. ; 

Keehan, a political scientist , puts my point v/ell : 

"Explanatory ^systems that seek to relate political phenomena 
cannot avoid refenance to human values and the menns cho^ien 
for their achievement. One may study amoeba for a lifetime 
and yet not feel called upon to criticize their v;ay of 
behavior." ?0 

I am only too v;ell a^vare that a discussioi like this one could 
easily deteriorate into what someone has called. the "pretentious 
m;uddle" of existentialism, but I do consider it essential that hard- 
nosed researchers dp not gloss over, or worse still, ignore the 
observation that there are principals and superintendents, not to 
m.ention te^^:chers,v;ho -perceive their organizational behavior as being 

O : . . ■ -8.: : ■ 
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profoundly influenced by Briber or I«':aslov:, tot ey^^irrMle. Sornoliov, >* .f h."encc, 

of this variety r.ust be built into thn theory- T)ractice-rene'^roh raire. 

One has ^nly to list at random names like Tead, Vicknrn, !Jr^;;iclc 

and Barnard to buy into b fi.?rht about v/here social science herins and 

the hujnanitie.? end, I can recall askinr myself the saire nuention 

v;hen as a ^radu-^te st'ident at the Univar-^-ity of Illinois, ?:'cLnro "^.nnisted : 

that I read no' only !y'achiavelli ' s II Princine but also Or^rdoso's 

Nature of the Judicial Process '*=^nd v'rank*s If Hen Were AnrQls « I v/as not 

sure of an ansv-er 'tifexi^ bul i ^irn sixre now. The answer is, "Don't bother 

about arming: over trivia. If it helr)S illuitiinate the life of the orr n- 

ization, use it," Nov:hcre does the DOintlessness of the soci-il science- 

V.urnanities arp^iment become more obvious than in the disci-nli^e of 

anthroTJologj^, 0>ie simnle examx^le makes the point well t the ^^roductiv>3 

"emic-etic" dichotomy. The modol v;as adonted from lingiiintics , in *.-hich 

pho netic not?^tion is a general system which can describe all roixrds in 

all lanpuares, vhile phon emic notation is used to de^.cribe sounds 

Y/hich occur in one lanmaa^rre. The ouestinn of cultural values in 

using this dichotomy is vital. We mi^rht consider the follovvirr example 

given by Brislin : 

"If, for instance a German and an American m:Other ar-j both asked 
how they would t)unish misbehavior both may give the same '^nswer. 
However, the Ge3rman mother may have internr ted 'misbehavior* to. 
mean 'bein/T; ten minutes late for dinner', the Americp.n motVier 
"oerhar^s 'not comiinr at all', 

ExarrTJles of the ar^^lication of this dichotom.y to administrative 
situations will readil:/- occur to researchers in the field. 

The unshot of this (3iscus':vion is th<L- nressing need for a variety 
of wa "s of knowinr to v.hich researchers mi.'^ht turn amid the t;n'Z7.±n:y 
conitision of the orranizational-adm.inistrative-mana^^^^em nt-nolicy 
literature. It will be recalled that some years ago Andrew Halnin 
referred to "wavs of knowinff" and made the point that tuere was mo2*e 
th?n one gateway to the king:iom. of knowO^edge, That, to me, eminently 
sensible and scientifically-responsible statement siams up the thrust f 
this paper. The same point is miade v^ell by Robert Henle, vho contrasts 
Descartes w'ith his dream of all hum.an knowledge in a sin le concatenation, 
homogeneous in method and formality, with Aristotle and Aquinas ^vho 
see in the whole of human knowing' a unity in formal diversity. Henle 
concludes that "the facts of human knowing experience demand and dictate 



a r^luralistic evist-^wolog^r.^^ He r^ro-noses five formally diF;tinct refiner! 
v/ays of knowing : 

1. The scientific way of knov-inf?; • 

2. The humanistic v/ay of knowing 

3. The philosophical way of knowing 

4. The mathematical v;ay of knowing 

5. The theological v/ay of knovving. 

These divisions are generic but individually different and therefore give 
rise to formally different groups of disciplines which involve formally , 
different methodologies. 

This call for a plurality of ways of knowing opens the door to a massive 
range of theory bases and hence of research techniques. It accommodates 
all of the th: ories WT th which I am familiar, and opens the door for 
such imorthodox concepts as March's superstitious learning" (learning 
gained from exporiencelSut not based on fact ) and Boulding's ^'agoraphobia'' " 
{limiting of the agenda because of^ the fear of open spaces in the mind). 
It also readily accommodates syst ems theoi*y while at the same time 
welcoming Descart e • s cog, jto, ergo sxim ^^d the ext 

cogitamus, ergo est (we think, therefore it is). There is no implication 
of superiority on the part of one way of knov/ing, though there is perhaps ^^vig 
the implication that the more ways of knowing that are emplcyed the greater . 
chances of arriving at meaningful explanation • 

Further, the ways of knowing permit the use of a wide ST>ectrum of ^' 
disciplines. Just as General Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, could 
see , no reason why the devil should have a inonopoly of the beat tunes I 
see no reason why English or Ethics, Art or Anthropology, Poetry or 
Psychiatry should have a monopoly of the best research techniques. Kor 
do I se^e any reason why any technique, irrespective of its unorthodbxy, 
irreverence or lack of "scientific" base should be excluded from the 
repertoire of the organizational researcher,^^ 

I suppose that an inevitable criticism of this paper v/ill be that = 
because it does not take sides it is a cowards way out of an ac^d:emic 
impasse. I can only point out once again that I did not see an imiaasse 
in 1974 and that I do not see one to-day^ I should also point out that 
my ovTi graduate students have been employing a wide range of ways of 
knowing ?ind that inspection of our wares is invited J 



As we each acloT)t the way or ways of knorin^r vhich se^rr mo^t ap^roT>riat 
for our indivicriial theorising and researching; it v.^ould be good for all 
concerned if could avoid emulatinf^ the bxill elephant, vhich, according 
to no less an authority than Antony Jay, marches around its ovm 
particular doir.axn, trump?? tin/?: loudly and defecating copiously* If any 
one of us does wish to emulate the elephant I sug/:est that the rest of 
us give him a wide berth - and that we all tread very carefully indeed* 
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